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Picketing Legal in 
Membership Campaign, 
New York Court Rules 


The New York Court of Appeals, in a unani- 
mous decision, has ruled a labor union can picket 
a store in an attempt to organize its employees, 
even when there are no employees of the store 
belonging to the union. The decision was hailed 
by labor as a big victory, of “prime importance” 
to organized workers. 

The court modified an injunction against picket- 
ing May’s Department Store in Brooklyn, and 
ruled that only violent and unlawful picketing 
should be enjoined. 

Lower courts, holding the picketing was not 
part of a labor dispute, had prohibited all picket- 
ing. The Court of Appeals took a different view, 
ruling the union was engaged in a labor dispute 
and that no injunction could be issued against 
peaceful picketing. ; i 

Judge Edward R. Finch, writing the court’s 
opinion, said it was settled law that the legitimate 
interests of a labor union “are not confined to 
acts directed against an employer or its members.” 

The court’s ruling was hailed as a great vic- 
tory for labor in a statement by President Thomas 
J. Lyons of the New York State Federation of 
Labor 

“Once again,” he said, “our highest court has 
demonstrated that it is enlightened and not in 
sympathy with efforts to shackle the working peo- 
ple in the fashion that was customary in this na- 
tion in an earlier era. 

“The principle enunciated by the court is of 
prime importance to the labor movement of the 
entire state, and it is to be hoped that none of the 
judges of the inferior courts will fail to take note 
of this epochal decision.” 


> — 
Propose Increase in 
National Labor Board 


By the overwhelming vote of 14 to 3, the Labor 
Committee of the House of Representatives pro- 
posed on Tuesday last to add two new members 
to the three-man National Labor Relations Board, 
and by a margin of one vote rejected proposals 
to abolish the present board. 

Ironically, it was the proxy vote of Representa- 
tive Hoffman of Michigan—one of the board’s 
severest critics—that resulted in a 9 to 8 defeat 
for a motion to remove the three board members 
—Chairman J, Warren Madden, Edwin S. Smith 
and William M. Leiserson—and create a new five- 
man board, 

Hoffman, called away from Washington, gave 
his proxy to Representative Smith, who surprised 
the committee by recording Hoffman as against 
the motion. The Michigan congressman sent word 
to his office that he would ask the committee to 
reconsider its vote at a future meeting when he 
will be present. 

“I cast Hoffman’s vote as I thought he would 
want me to,” Smith said later. “I believe the peo- 
ple of this country want to see changes in the 
N.L.R.B. that would not emasculate the Wagner 
act, so I voted for both of us to increase the 
board, which would accomplish the same purpose 
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as abolishing it and creating a new one and still 
would not destroy labor’s hopes.” 

President Roosevelt declined at his press con- 
ference to comment on proposed revisions of the 
Labor Relations Act on the ground that he re- 
frains from discussing pending legislation, which 
changes from day to day. 
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BIG UNION DRIVE MAPPED 
The Los Angeles Central Labor Council and 
other American Federation of Labor organizations 
in southern California are planning a big organ- 
izing drive. Machinery for the drive has been set 
up and it will soon be in full swing. 
ee ge 


Hillman-Lewis Break Hinted 


The following is reprinted from an article by 
Frank Howard in the “Workers’ Age”: 

John L. Lewis and Sidney Hillman are not 
speaking these days—unless it is absolutely neces- 
sary. Hillman was in Washington for a few 
days and did not go near Lewis. He made it 
quite clear to friends that he strongly resents the 
way that Lewis has handled the C.I.O. Not only 
does he differ from Lewis on the question of the 
“new deal” but he also objects strenuously to 
Lewis’s procedure and methods. This lattter point 
is probably more significant for the future of the 
C.I1.O. than the present conflict between Lewis 
and Hillman on the 1940 presidential campaign. 
Therefore, although Potofsky may be right when 
he says that the Amalgamated is not breaking 
with the C.1.O. when it refuses to help form a 
new York C.I.O. council, objectively all these de- 
velopments add up to a division in C.I.O. ranks 
which is deeper than any that has existed up to 
date. 


Employment Commission 
Makes Important Ruling 
Affecting Farm Labor 


The State Employment Commission, in a far- 
reaching decision, has turned down a proposal to 
exempt from employment insurance approxi- 
mately 60,000 workers engaged in packing and 
processing agricultural products. 

Instead the commission broadened the definition 
of agricultural labor to bring thousands of addi- 
tional workers under the act. 

The exemptions had been proposed by the 
Agricultural Producers’ labor committee to bring 
the state insurance system in line with the mini- 
mum requirements as set up under a _ recent 
amendment to the Federal Social Security Act. 

Under the broadened scope of the act workers 
clearing land for agricultural purposes and con- 
structing irrigation works while not employed by 
the owner or tenant: of the land will be included 
in the insurance provisions. 

Others brought under the act will be managers, 
supervisors, foremen, carpenters, painters, black- 
smiths, timekeepers, bookkeepers, clerical work- 
ers, watchmen, janitors, cooks and gardeners, 
even though they are employed by the owner or 
tenant. 

The new rule will become. effective April 1. 
Employers will begin paying -the insurance tax 
on that date. 
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Absolute Dictatorship 
Predicted by Wheeler 
If War Comes to U.S. 


Freedom and democracy here would face almost 
certain death if war comes to the United States, 
Senator Burton K. Wheeler of Montana warned 
in writing in the “Virginia Quarterly Review.” He 
urged the government to concentrate on solving 
domestic problems as the best means to presetve 
democracy in a world at war. 

If the United States is drawn into the European 
war “a dictatorship as absolute as any the world 
has known” will be established here, Wheeler pre- 
dicted. 

“War creates dictators, and rarely deposes 
them,” he wrote. “With the loss of civil rights, 
guaranteed by centuries of American traditon, we 
might easily lose our cherished democracy, '' 

“It may be said that this is painting too black 
a picture. But already the heads of government 
departments in Washington have been asked’ to 
report their military experience ... to prepare 
blueprints for actions if war comes ... war mea- 
sures have been drawn up by which the machin- 
ery of military dictatorship could be set in motion 
overnight.” oe 

He derided “those who urge that we would 
profit by a war boom,” and asserted that “it is 
well that this false but generally accepted notion 
has been punctured by events in England and 
France.” 

Wheeler urged the United States government 
to devote its full attention to solving domestic 
problems, and said that “employment for the 
9,000,000 to 10,000,000 workers, who, through no 
fault of their own, are without jobs, and fair 
prices for farm products—these will do more to 
preserve democracy in the United States than all 
the armies and navies in the world.” i 


yeeros i 
Veteran Woman Leader 
Passes Away in Seattle 


Alice M. Lord, who entered the Seattle labor 
movement about forty years ago, passed to the 
great beyond Friday, March 8. She was 63 years 
of age. 

After serving ably and consistently the labor 
movement, and particularly the women in it, for 
more than thirty years, Alice Lord married Wal- 
ter C. Dunne, a retired Railway Express Com- 
pany employee, who survives her. 

Alice M. Lord was born at Lordville, N. Y., in 
1876. Just before the turn of the century she 
came to Seattle, and in 1900 was instrumental in 
organizing Seattle Waitresses’ Union No. 240, 
affiliated with-the American Federation of Labor. 
Since 1933 she had served her union as president. 

With an aggressive nature and an indomitable 
spirit, Alice Lord, many years ago, became a 
leader in the labor movement not only of Seattle 
but of the Northwest, and before her health failed 
had become one of the outstanding women in the 
labor movement of the country. To her went a 
large share of the responsibility for the passage 
by the Washington State Legislature in 1911 of 
the law limiting working hours of women to eight 
a day. 
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Waterfront Workers 
2 # e F e 
Win Strike Benefits 

Longshore and others thrown out of work by 
a ten-day strike of ship clerks last June are en- 
titled to unemployment insurance benefits, as the 
result of a ruling made this week by the Califor- 
hia Employment Commission. 

Benefits aggregating more than $3000 already 
have been paid members of the Ship Clerks’ As- 
sociation, direct participants, according to a dis- 
patch from Sacramento, but protest was regis- 
tered against those who did not pass picket lines. 

Executive Officer R. G. Wagenet announced 
that the department would start mailing state- 
ments to employers about May 1 informing them 
of jobless benefit withdrawals by nearly 450,000 
claimants from January 1, 1938, to June 30, 1939. 

On the basis of the amount paid to employers, 
the department next January will institute an em- 
ployer merit system designed to offer a premium 
to those who have a low unemployment record. 

Wagenet said the account furnished to employ- 
ers will contain the Social Security number, 
name, base period and amount of benefits charged 
to each employer. 


Adult Evening Forums 


Free evening adult forums for the week begin- 
ning Monday, March 25, announced by Deputy 
Superintendent of Schools Robert F. Gray, in 
charge of adult education, are as follows: 

At Visitacion Valley Community Center, 66 
Raymond street, on Monday evening, “Vagabond 
Boys and Community Service” will be discussed 
by Edward J. Wren, director of the St. Vincent 
dePaul Society. 

On Tuesday evening “Wages From Waste” 
will be the subject discussed by Monroe H. Hess, 
executive director of the Goodwill Industries, at 
James Lick Junior High School, Twenty-fifth and 
Noe streets. Mr. Hess’ talk will be illustrated 
with motion pictures. 

George A. Marshall, assistant collector of cus- 
toms, will speak at Glen Park School, Brompton 
avenue and Bosworth street, on Wednesday eve- 
ning. His subject will be “Customs Enforcement 
of United States Narcotic Laws.” Exhibits and 
a sound film, “The Story of the United States 
Coast Guard,” will accompany the talk. 

“How World Monetary Policies Affect You,” 
a chalk talk, will be presented by L. R. Kiebler, 
vice-president of the Wulff-Hansen Investment 
Company, on Thursday evening at the Sherman 
school, Union and Franklin streets. 

“Farm Security Aid to Needy Families” is the 
forum topic scheduled for Friday evening at Ma- 


rina Junior High School, Fillmore and Chestnut 
streets. A sound film, “The Plow That Broke the 
Plains,” will complete the program. “ 
Also on Friday evening the adult forum group 
at Lafayette School, Anza street at Thirty-sixth 
avenue, will hear Mayor Frank Gaines of Berke- 
ley discuss the question, “Are Reciprocal Trade 
Pacts Necessary in American Foreign Policy?” 
All forums begin promptly at 7:30 o’clock and 
are free to the public. 
ee 
Rapid Employment Turnover Is 
Revealed by Harrington Report 


The rapid rate of turnover on the W.P.A. rolls 
is illustrated by a report made public by Colonel 
F. C. Harrington, commissioner of Work Projects, 
which discloses that only 2.2 per cent of the 
W.P.A. project workers in January had been em- 
ployed continuously for a year and a half. 


A report on assignments and separations shows 
that 48,000 persons were dismissed in January be- 
cause of eighteen months’ continuous employment, 
as required by the W.P.A. Appropriation Act, in 
comparison with an average enrollment of 2,216,- 
000 in January. 

The eighteen-month dismissals in January repre- 
sent one-seventh of the 311,500 persons who were 
assigned to W.P.A. projects in July, 1938, eighteen 
months prior to January, 1940. The others left 
voluntarily or were dismissed at some time during 
the period. 

In January, the report shows, 206,000 persons 
left the rolls, while 320,000 were being added. Of 
the separations, 76,000 were voluntary, and most 
are assumed to have left to take private employ- 
ment. In addition to the 48,000 who were dis- 
missed under the eighteen-month provision, 82,000 
were discharged or laid off. 
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TO SPEND IMMENSE SUM IN CANADA 

The British government will spend about $445,- 
000,000 in Canada during the first twelve months 
of the war, according to a declaration made by 
Premier Chamberlain at a meeting in Birmingham 
recently. Chamberlain revealed that by arrange- 
ment with Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa, Britain is purchasing half the normal wool 
exports of the whole world. 
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“Apartment House Worker” 


A neat little publication devoted to the inter- 
ests of Apartment House Employees’ Union, 
Local 14, has just made its appearance. It is 
edited by Russell L. Dreyer, secretary-treasurer 
of the union, and contains many items of general 
interest to the members. 
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“DOUBLE-DUTY” WORK CLOTHES 


* Long-wearing 


HICKORY SHIRTS 
Sanforized Shrunk 9 8c 


© Heaviest, Strongest Hickory Cloth! 

©@ Double-Reinforced Back, Arm Holes, 
Shoulders; Main Seams Triple 
Stitched! 

¢@ Extra Fullness, Chest, Arms, Tail! 

© All sizes, 1414 to 17! 


* Comfortable 


Moleskin Trousers 


Tailored 1 V9 


to Fit 


® Heavy 9!4-0z. Coltex Moleskin! 
© Drill Pockets . . . Tunnel Loops! 
© Dress Pants Construction! 

® Points of Strain Bar Tacked! 

© Waist, 30-44; Length, 30-34! 


Exclusive with 


Market at Fifth 


HALE BROS. Mission near 22nd 


Apprentice Training 
_~ Interests Machinists 


A new development in labor relations in Cali- 
fornia was announced last week by Archie J. 
Mooney, secretary of the California Committee on 
Apprenticeship Training, in a report to George G. 
Kidwell, state director of industrial relations. 

For the first time representatives of employ- 
ers and employees are incorporating provisions 
for apprentice training under the state’s new pro- 
gram while negotiating a new working agreement, 
Mooney said. 

The negotiations are being conducted by Lodge 
68, International Association of Machinists, San 
Francisco, and the California Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation, representing employers in _ shipyards, 
foundries and machine shops. 

Under the agreement a joint committee will be 
set up and standards of apprentice training will 
be agreed upon, carrying provision for school at- 
tendance at least 144 hours a year. A representa- 
tive of the schools will serve on the committee. 

Although numerous similar agreements have 
been signed between employer and employee 
groups in the five months the program has been 
under way, Mooney said, the machinists are the 
first to negotiate one concurrently with their 
working agreement under provisions of the new 


law. 
——__ &_____ 


Illinois Labor Urges Membership 
To Back Roosevelt for Third Term 


The Joint Labor Legislative Board of Illinois 
has adopted a resolution urging the membership 
of its constituent organizations to favor the nomi- 
nation of Franklin D. Roosevelt as against John 
Nance Garner in the Illinois presidential prefer- 
ence primaries, Victor A. Olander, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Illinois State Federation of Labor, has 
announced from Chicago. 

Pointing out that “some of the railway transpor- 
tation unions act on national candidates only 
through their national organizations,’ Olander 
stated that the resolution contained a qualifying 
paragraph which, he said, “is simply a statement 
of a board rule under which no representative on 
the joint board is bound by any decision contrary 
to the practices and policies of the union he rep- 
resents.” 

“There was some hesitancy,” said Olander, “in 
the adoption of the resolution on the part of other 
board members whose organizations are affected 
by the efforts of the Department of Justice to con- 
strue the anti-trust laws as being applicable to 
trade unions. Otherwise the resolution is quite 
clear. It frankly favors Roosevelt as against Gar- 
ner.” 

The Joint Labor Legislative Board is the agency 
through which the executive board of the Illinois 
State Federation of Labor co-operates with the 
legislative representatives of the railroad: unions, 
the Chicago Federation of Labor, the Women’s 
Trade Union League, and various other state 
groups for legislative purposes. The joint board 
has functioned regularly for the last thirty years 
or more. 


ee ge 
P.W.A. PROGRAM NEAR END 
The Public Works Administration has an- 


nounced that the 1938 billion-dollar P.W.A. pro- 
gram is 86 per cent complete. Colonel E. W. 
Clark, acting commissioner, says that all projects 
will be finished within four months. Unless Con- 
gress appropriates more money the whole program 
of public works, which has cost nearly $6,000,- 

000,000 since 1933, will come to a standstill. 

ee 

TO PREVENT WASTE OF WATER 
San Francisco has signed a fifteen-year pact 
with the Turlock and Modesto Irrigation Dis- 
tricts to prevent waste of Tuolumne River water. 
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Standardization Plans 
Reduce Re-Housing Costs 


Substantial savings in construction costs for 
public re-housing projects during 1940 are antici- 
pated as the result of a standardization of steel 
window casements just effected by the United 
States Housing Authority and manufacturers of 
these structural units. 

About 135,000 steel window casements, it is 
estimated, will be used in U.S.H.A.-aided slum 
clearance and low-rent housing projects through- 
out the country next year. The total savings on 
this quantity by the use of the standardized unit 
would be about $800,000, U.S.H.A. technicians 
assert. 

Installation costs, as well as cost of material, 
will be reduced, they say, because of reduction of 
many sizes to a few standard sizes. The work of 
installation also can be simplified and the number 
of operations reduced to a minimum. 

Five sizes of steel casements, instead of ap- 
proximately fifty now being used, have been 
agreed upon by technicians of the U.S.H.A. and 
manufacturers. They will be recommended to local 
housing authorities planning their U.S.H.A.-aided 
projects. It is expected that these standardized 
sizes will be used in at least 90 per cent of the 
1940 construction on the U.S.H.A. program. 


Steel Window Casements 


The standardized casements are specifically 
adapted to the sizes of rooms generally used in 
low-rent housing projects, based on a range of 
standards, from minimum to maximum, set up by 
the U.S.H.A. They are designed to admit suffi- 
cient light without excessive glass area and there- 
fore prevent unnecessary loss of heat in cold 
weather. 

The standardization applies particularly to the 
ventilator, or movable section, of the windows. 
When windows wider than this standardized unit 
are required they will be flanked with fixed lights, 
or two of the standardized sections will be 
installed. 

A feature of the windows, which also contrib- 
utes to cost conservation and will be hailed with 
delight by housewives and their helpmates, is that 
the standardized casements will include fixed at- 
tachments for shades and curtains. The casements 
will be drilled by the manufacturers for installa- 
tion of a durable and economical attachment that 
will readily receive and securely hold any of sev- 
eral common ‘types of curtain rods and window 
shades, 

The standardization of steel window casements 
is one of the first steps in a program in which 
U.S.H.A. technicians and manufacturers are en- 
gaged to standardize various structural and equip- 
ment features in U.S.H.A.-aided projects. This 
work was initiated by Nathan Straus, adminis- 
trator of the United States Housing Authority, as 
part of the general policy of the U.S.H.A. to seek 
and take advantage of every opportunity for re- 
ducing the cost of building and maintaining 
U.S.H.A.-aided projects. 

Savings effected by standardization of materials 
and equipment for U.S.H.A.-aided projects, Straus 
Pointed out, will be translated into lowered costs 
for the public treasury as well as for the low-in- 
come families occupying them. He said: 

“The reduction of the cost of public housing, 
both to the public and the tenants, can result at 
this time only from many small savings. 

Aid in Ridding America of Slums 

“These, like the estimated $80,000 to be saved 
next year by the co-operation of steel window 
casement manufacturers in the standardization of 
their products for public housing projects, may 
seem small in connection with a program involy- 
ing millions of dollars. They are fundamental, 
however, and in the aggregate cut deeply into the 
costs of constructing and maintaining safe and 


sanitary homes for low-income families at rentals 


which must be attained and maintained to rid 
America of its slums.” 

Straus pointed out that the U.S.H.A,, during 
the two years it has been functioning, has con- 
sistently lowered all cost involved in its slum 
clearance program. Not only, he said, have 
U.S.H.A. technicians, co-operating with local 
housing authorities and manufacturers of building 
materials, cut construction costs, but they also 
have been able to redyce financing coste, land 
costs, utility costs and insurance costs. All of 
these savings, he declared, are reflected by low- 
ered rentals and ultimately will be translated into 
reduced government subsidies for the maintenance 
of adequately low rents. 

Se aa 
TO X-RAY TIRES 

Ailing tires can now be X-rayed. A fluoroscopic 
machine developed by General Electric makes it 
possible to see stone bruises and other injuries in- 
side the tires before they cause punctures or blow- 
outs. The machine, called a “tire-o-scope,” can 
be rolled around a service station and operated on 
a regular electric outlet. 

eS 
SELF-EXPRESSION IN MUSIC 

Group singing, individual voice placement and 
correct breathing are featured in a voice culture 
class for adults announced this week by the 
W.P.A, Education Program of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. Men and women interested 
in joining this group are invited to enroll Monday 
evening between 7 and 10 o'clock, at 3982 Twenty- 
sixth street, near Sanchez. Classes are scheduled 
for Monday, Wednesday and Friday evenings 
throughout the spring and summer months. There 
is no charge for instruction. 

————— 


Public Forum 


“Should the Third Term Precedent Be Broken?” 
is the subject to be debated at the next weekly 
meeting of the Down-town Forum on Tuesday 
evening, March 26, at 8 o’clock. The forum is held 
in the auditorium of the First Congregational- 
Methodist Temple, corner of Post and Mason 
streets. Admission is free. 

The speakers for the evening will be Thomas 
Jarboe, who will uphold the negative, and Mathew 
O. Tobriner, the affirmative. 

Mr. Jarboe, retired publisher of the Denver 
“Post,” is a delegate for the Garner for President 
Committee. Mr. Tobriner, formerly chief attor- 
ney for the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, now serves as legal representative of vari- 
ous labor unions, and is the author of “Principles 
and -Practices of Co-operative Marketing” and 
numerous magazine articles on the labor situa- 
tion. 

Following the presentations from the platform, 
questions may be asked of the speakers by mem- 
bers of the audience. 


Eight Billions Yielded 
By Taxes on Gasoline 


The gasoline tax, which marked its twenty-first 
anniversary on Sunday, February 25, has yielded 
approximately $8,000,000,000 in revenue derived 
from the motorists of the United States, it was 
pointed out by H. J. Brunnier of San Francisco, 
chairman of the highways committee of the Cali- 
fornia State Automobile Association. 

“The gasoline tax was first imposed in 1919 
by the State of Oregon,” Brunnier said. “It was 
introduced to California motorists in 1923 and 
since that time it has produced revenues amount- 
ing to $539,940,000 in this state. 

“Originally sponsored by motorists as a means 
of financing highway development, the gas tax 
soon became looked upon by state governments 
as a source of new and easily-tapped revenue. 
Within five years after the Oregon innovation 
the tax spread to thirty-five states, and at the 
close of the first decade the roster of the states 
was complete, New York being the last to join, 
in 1929, 

“Starting out at 1 cent a gallon, the course of 
gasoline tax rates has been almost uninterruptedly 
upward. By 1939 the tax had reached the dizzy 
proportion of 7 cents a gallon in three states, and 
the 2-cent rate was holding out in only two juris- 
dictions. 

“The federal government tapped the gas pumps 
in 1932 and now Uncle Sam gets about $200,000,- 
000 a year by way of the gasoline tax. Total gas 
taxes, state and federal, amounted to approxi- 
mately $1,035,000,000 in 1939.” 
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Milliners Celebrate 


The Millinery Workers’ Union, an American 
Federation of Labor affiliate, marked its thirtieth 
anniversary with a big rally at union headquarters 
in New .York City recently. 

In the first year of the union’s activity in New 
York it had 150 members, and its efforts to or- 
ganize the industry met with strong opposition 
from sweatshop operators who imported thou- 
sands of workers from Europe each season and 
worked them sixty-eight hours a week at starva- 
tion pay, Nathaniel Spector, manager of the 
union’s joint board, recalled. 

Now the union is on cordial terms with employ- 
ers and has union shop contracts covering 21,000 
members, who work thirty-five hours a week and 
receive wages ranging from $35 for women hand- 
workers to $75 for blockers, Spector said, 


William W. Hansen- - - - - - - - Manager 
resident 
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Toward Lower Living Standards 


Many other nations are gradually being reduced 
to the poverty level of living under the stress of 
war conditions and under the economic attacks of 
such commercial offensives as that of the cheap 
labor products of Japan. 


We shall do well to see that certain sections of 
our own workers are not gradually slid down the 
cellar door of the lower living standards, through 
the operations of the social security system. 

To begin with, there is the approach which de- 
prives the worker of any incentive to leave his 
employment for the purpose of accepting the 
“dole” of the unemployment or injury compensa- 
tion benefits. It is assumed that every worker is 
naturally inclined to “soldier,” if he gets a chance. 
And so he is compelled to have a “waiting period” 
before he can have any benefits from these funds. 

Then, the rate of such compensation is always 
a fraction of his regular rate of pay. So that, in 
any case, the purchasing power, and with it the 
level of living of these unfortunate ones among 
the workers is whittled down. 

There be those who say that these are the inefh- 
cient, the less fit, the least capable of the workers, 
and that, without bringing into question any idea 
of blame in the ethical sense, these people are 
simply being eliminated from the economic sys- 
tem because they are the least fit. They don’t 
survive, 

And so, by reason of our system of economic 
sieves, they are being more or less forcefully, 
though gradually, sifted out of the ranks of the 
living; and the penalties which they draw are in 
the form of the deficient supplies of the neces- 
sities of life. 

People who don’t get enough to eat do not live 
as long as those who do get enough, And if their 
food is of lower quality, that has the same effect. 
It is probably not intentional. But it works, 
anyway. : 
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Special Privilege Has “Lost” Court 


Wendell L. Willkie, who has grown immensely 
rich in the power field, where he has been the asso- 
ciate of the House of Morgan, is writing articles 
for the magazines. 


His latest contribution is headed, “The Court 
Is Now His.” The burden of Willkie’s article is 
that President Roosevelt now owns the Supreme 
Court. Of course, that is not true, but if it were 
true one might be tempted to ask Willkie, “Who 
owned the Supreme Court before Roosevelt took it 
over?” 


Believe it or not, the answer to that question is 
to be found in Willkie’s article. He says that for 
many, many years—‘in the good old days”—“the 
Supreme Court built up a body of constitutional 
law out of precedents,” and that these precedents 
“form a kind of intricate web upon which we have 


woven.our government and our economic system.” 

‘These “precedents”—not the Constitution, itself, 
mind you!—enabled the Supreme Court; according 
to Willkie, to render a series of decisions. nullify- 
ing “new deal” reforms. 


That performance pleased Willkie immensely, 
but now, he laments, the court in a series of sweep- 
ing opinions, delivered during the last few. years, 
has “annulled many of these precedents,” and 
thereby put the seal of constitutionality on laws 
which the old court sought to destroy. 


So it becomes evident that Willkie feels the 
“predatory interests” have lost control of the court 
they once owned, and that it may no longer be re- 
garded as the “citadel of special privilege.” Ordi- 
nary folk will thank God for that and will not fail 
to give Roosevelt a large slice of the credit. 

Having lost the court Willkie feels he and his 
associates must address themselves to the task 
of capturing Congress. Fortunately, the people 
of the United States, at the ballot box, will have 
something to say about that.—“Labor.” 

——— 


Pedestrian Dangers Emphasized 


The tenth annual safety bulletin recently issued 
by the Travelers’ Insurance Company views with 
growing concern the increase in automobile pedes- 
trian accidents, particularly in metropolitan areas 
at night, and devotes an entire section to the prob- 
lems of the man on foot. 

One graphic illustration shows that while a man 
takes one step and advances one yard, an automo- 
bile being driven at thirty miles an hour advances 
nine yards. Another shows that a pedestrian in 
dark clothing is all but invisible to the driver at 
night a mere 100 feet away, but is clearly visible in 
light clothing up te 200 feet or more. 

Failure on the part of both drivers and pedes- 
trians to appreciate these and many other facts 
was largely responsible for the record of 12,470 
pedestrians killed and almost 300,000 injured in 
1939, the report says. 

ee 


That Finnish Red “Government” 


It is not to laugh—it is too tragic. But there is 
a wry smile due to the malmanaged effort of Dic- 
tator Stalin and his mental machine with reference 
to their refusal to treat with the Finnish govern- 
ment; and the pitiful scarecrow of their alleged 
Finnish communistic “government of the Finnish 
people.” 

After Soviet agents had set up this thing, just 
prior to the attack on Finland, they later accused 
the poor dupes of lying to them concerning the 
willingness of the Finnish people to fight for their 
country. Some of the Arctic fogs must have cir- 
culated in the alleged intelligence cervice of Stalin, 
obscuring the otherwise perfectly clear picture of 
a capable and unified people. Soviet agencies did 
at last find somewhere a generalship which knew 
how to use something besides raw flesh and blood 
against the Finnish: skill and courage. 

All the elements of a great epic poem are here, 
including the unworthy defeat of a really noble 
cause, Will the heart of Sibelius, great Finnish 
composer, be too sore to tell the story in some 
majestic musical score? 

SS 


New Revenues for Relief Costs 


Few cities have been able to develop new sources 
of revenue to match increases in local relief and 
emergency costs in the last ten years, the Munici- 
pal Finance Officers’ Association of the United 
States and Canada reports. The report was based 
on a study of relief finance methods of more than 
fifty cities. Only four of the cities—New York, 
San Francisco, Grand Rapids, Mich., and Erie, Pa. 
——used special sources of revenue to any extent 
to finance their relief programs, the study showed. 
Almost all of the other cities used regular tax re- 
ceipts to pay for direct relief and their share of 
Work Projects Administration and Public Works 
Administration costs. 


Organization Up to Workers. -— 

Government can’t organize labor unions, except 
under dictatorial regimes. Only the workers can 
do the job in a democratic society. Organization 
will be stronger and more enduring where the 
workers depend upon themselves. 

The policy committee of the recent Southern 
Labor Conference in Atlanta had this fact in mind 
when it called on every trade unionist and every 
trade union organization in the South to unite in 
an intensive organizing campaign. What the com- 
mittee said is applicable to all sections. 

“Only the workers through their trade unions,” 
the committee declared, “can organize the workers 
in a free society. That work, if it is to be success- 
ful, must enlsit the united support of local unions 
and central bodies in every community. Effective 
organization of the workers is the only guarantee 
that labor laws when enacted will be enforced.” 

eS 

California now boasts the longest conveyor belt 
system in the world, with a total length of 9.6 
miles. It is used to carry aggregates from gravel 
deposits at Redding to the Shasta Dam. 

———- &_____—_ 

If you want a list of union-labeled brands of 
hosiery write the American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers, 2319 North Broad street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 

SS ee 


A total of $5,459,669 was distributed to the 
aged, the blind and to needy children in Califor- 
nia during December, according to the State De- 
partment of Social Welfare. 

——— 

I hold that the government belongs to the 
people, and that they have a right to that inti- 
mate access to it which will determine every turn 
of its policy—Woodrow Wilson. 

—_—_@—______— 

Justice is itself the great standing policy of 
civil society; and any departure from it, under any 
circumstances, lies under the suspicion of being 
no policy at all—Edmund Burke. 

eee 

It has so happened in all ages of the world that 
some have labored and others have without labor 
enjoyed a very large proportion of the fruits. This 


is wrong and should not continue—Abraham 
Lincoln. 


————_—@_____ 


Increased air resistance resulting because Michi- 
gan’s 1940 automobile license plates are 30.8 per 
cent larger than before will cost motorists of that 
state more for fuel, according to engineering 
tests, reports the California State Automobile 
Association. 

————@—______ 


The United States Supreme Court last week 
agreed to rule on the question whether school 
children can be compelled to recite a “salute to 
the flag” at the opening of each school session. 
Members of several religious sects object to the 
custom as “bowing down to graven images.” 
. So long as 9,000,000 people are without work; 
so long as many more millions of men, women and 
children live on relief rations or less; so long as 
millions have insufficient clothing and live in tents 
and hovels—just so long have we failed to prove 
that democracy is the best form of government.— 
Senator Burton K, Wheeler. 

The Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union advises local unions to take no 
backward steps in the negotiation of new con- 
tracts. The international headquarters points out 
that it is fundamental with the organization that 
wages and conditions of work be constantly 
improved. At the same time, local unions are told 
that every possible means must be employed to 
reach agreements without cessation of work. 
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Facing the Facts 


_ With PHILIP PEARL 


When industrial leaders come right out in the 
open and confess the value of trade unions—that’s 
news. When such a thing happens in the South— 
that’s big news. 

Therefore, we want to call your attention to a 
talk made by Preston S, Arkwright, president of 
the Georgia Power Company and one of the great 
industrialists of the South, during the Southern 
Labor Conference held by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in Atlanta, Ga. 


Arkwright knew that the leaders of organized 
labor were converging on Atlanta to map plans 
for the most sweeping organizing drive ever un- 
dertaken in the ten Southern states east of the 
Mississippi. Did he sulk? No. Did he run away? 
No. Did he start organizing opposition to organ- 
ized labor? No. Instead, he called together most 
of the big business men of Atlanta to a luncheon, 
invited President William Green and a large num- 
ber of other labor leaders as his guests of honor 
and proceeded to speak his mind in their presence. 

“All through my early business life,’ said Ark- 
wright, “I was afraid of trade unions. On one oc- 
casion the mayor of this city said that if one of 
my employees dared to walk through the Union 
Station he would lose his job. 

“T was determined not to have anything to do 
with labor unions. I firmly believed their main 
object was to create dissension between employer 
and employee. 

“Then, about twenty years ago, I began to 
wake up.” 

The Education of an Industrialist 

“T discovered,” Arkwright continued, “that 
union leaders did not have horns or carry a tail. 
I got to talking with them and I learned they 
didn’t want to make trouble for me, They wanted 
to help me make the business grow. They knew 
that there wasn’t any sense in talking about col- 
lective bargaining if there was nothing in the pot 
to bargain over. 

“Now our employees know they are free to join 
any union they see fit. I encourage them to do it. 
In at least one instance they are organized 100 
per cent. 

“We negotiate wages, hours and working condi- 
tions. We negotiate until all of us are satisfied and 
then we put it into the form of an agreement and 
we all abide by that agreement. 

“T don’t know very much about the philosophy 
or the history of the labor movement, but I know 
from experience that unions are a good thing for 
the workers and that they are also a good thing 
for the employer. 

“So I am happy to be here today and glad to 
have a chance to express my respect for and faith 
in the American Federation of Labor and its lead- 
ers, including its distinguished president, Mr. 
Green.” 

No more handsome a tribute ever was paid to 
organized labor than this voluntary, appreciative 
statement by Arkwright, who knows whereof he 
speaks. 

This industrial leader, who has been educated 
to accept and welcome trade unionism, made a 
profound impression on his fellow business men 
who heard him and received a grateful cheer from 
the labor leaders present. 


Labor’s Response 

The response of the American Federation of 
Labor to Arkwright’s friendly and helpful gesture 
was contained in President Green’s radio address 
from Atlanta, His words were so universally ap- 
plicable that we beg leave to quote a few excerpts 
here: 

“The American Federation of Labor and its five 
million members earnestly and sincerely believe 
there is no fundamental conflict of interest be- 
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tween workers and management. On the contrary, 
they believe workers and management have a strong 
bond of common interest. The welfare of both de- 
pends upon the same thing—a healthy, growing, 
prospering American industry. We believe that 
once this truth is universally recognized and ac- 
cepted by American employers as well as Ameri- 
can labor the problems of labor-employer rela- 
tions will be solved. 

“This is no chimerical dream. We are slowly 
but steadily making it a reality in many indus- 
tries. Other countries are far ahead of us in this 
respect. 

“The American Federation of Labor appeals to 
the management of industry in the South not to 
resist or impede the organization of Southern 
workers. Not only the law but plain common 
sense forbids such tactics. Our aims and our pur- 
poses are peaceful and constructive. All we ask 
is a chance to prove it. 

“The American Federation of Labor believes in 
the institution of private property. We recog- 
nize the rights of those who own and manage 
property in a free country, We have never en- 
gaged in sit-down strikes, stay-in strikes, slow- 
down strikes or other revolutionary techniques. 
We freely concede the right of capital to a fair 
return on investments. 

“But at the same time we ask and we demand 
that management and industry give equal recog- 
nition of labor. We want industry to recognize 
the right of workers to organize into unions of 
their own choosing. And we want management to 
agree to bargain collectively with such unions. 
That is only fair. 

“The American Federation of Labor regards 
contracts entered into through collective bargain- 
ing as sacred pledges of good faith. We insist that 
both management and labor, parties to a contract, 
shall religiously observe all contractual provisions. 
We further urge that frequent conferences be 
held between the representatives of organized 
workers and management for the purpose of dis- 
cussing and solving, in a friendly and co-operative 
spirit, the common problems which arise out of 
human relations in industry. Through such proce- 
dure conflicts and strikes will be reduced to a 
minimum.” 

(A.F.L. Weekly News Service) 
Sg 


New Labor Legislation 


The Virginia Legislature is considering two 
amendments to its workmen’s compensation law, 
one to extend the coverage of the law from em- 
ployers of eleven employees to employers of seven 
or more, and one to provide compensation for a 
schedule of twenty-five occupational diseases, in- 
cluding silicosis and asbestosis, according to a re- 
port to Secretary of Labor Perkins. 

“Several additional Ives Committee bills have 
passed the New York Assembly, bills giving the 
State Labor Relations Board power to mediate, 
and consolidating two existing mediation agen- 
cies; and bills permitting elections to be held on 
company property, under board control, and clari- 
fying the right of employers and employees to 
confer on grievances at any time,” the report says. 

“The Mississippi bill establishing a State De- 
partment of Labor has been reported by substi- 
tute. The new bill would cripple the department's 
inspection services by requiring prior notice to the 
employers of intention to inspect, and would fur- 
ther subject the department’s orders for correction 
of unsafe conditions to legal delays and impedi- 
ments. 

“In two states—New Jersey and Virginia—bills 
have been introduced raising the minimum age for 
employment from 14 years to 16 years. In Ken- 
tucky the Legislature is considering a bill to repeal 
its minimum wage law.” 

———— 

The agricultural industry of California utilized 
217,000 tons of commercial fertilizers and 64,538 
tons of agricultural minerals in 1939, 
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Comment on World Events | 
(LL.N.S.) | ; 

In the presence of the catastrophic debacle for 
democracy in Finland everybody in Europe, Asia 
and America is sputtering. We get a fine lot of— 
words! 

General Mannerheim expresses the only definite 
and final fact when he says that Finland has paid 
every debt she owed the West, in full. But is any- 
body handing out a receipt in full? 

President Roosevelt says that the people of 
Finland have won the “moral right to live in ever- 
lasting peace .. .” Then they have not gained 
an inch for they had that before the war started 
in the Karelian isthmus. 

We begin to observe that moral rights amount 
to mighty little unless there are guns and men 
to enforce the claim which it is desired to trans- 
late into a legal and factual right. 

+. * * 

Then the President reiterates that the Finnish 
people have again “increased the respect and 
warm regard in which they are held by the people 
and the government of the United States of North 
America.” 

And what did that add up to, in terms of any- 
thing which would enable the Finlanders to main- 
tain their position as one of the most decent lit- 
tle democracies on earth? . 

Well, our congressmen got behind some words, 
spelled n-e-u-t-r-a-l-i-t-y p-e-a-c-e, and out of the 
generosity of America’s big heart and pocket- 
book they actually offered Finland 20 million dol- 
lars on the express condition that it must not be 
spent for anything to fight with. 

And Jesse Jones (banker-hotel man-politician- 
Texas ranchman) said he would give it to them 
if he thought they were going to win. Being a 
banker, he probably thinks they are still a good 
risk, with Russia having a strangehold on the 
Finnish waistline. 

ae KE Oe 

Soviet Russia wanted to “protect Leningrad.” 
Against what? Not against any attack that has 
ever been made by anybody since the time of 
Swedish King Charles. What then? 

Why, against the attack which Russia might 
expect when they start their campaign against the 
Western democracies in the interest of world 
bolshevism. 

This Finnish business is so clearly a forecast of 
soviet intentions that it has escaped the attention 
of the Umbrella Man, who sees nothing until after 
it has happened. 

Put this alongside the taking over of the Lat- 
vian and Esthonian coast lines, making a Russian 
lake of the Baltic Sea, and even a Swiss admiral 
can see the intentions of the soviets. They are 
getting an opening for their new fleet, already 


-begun to be built, out onto the Atlantic and the 


Western oceans. 
* * * 

Echoes from the first world war and its after- 
math were heard in the classic halls of Cambridge 
University, England, awakened by the death of 
Dr. Herman Kantorowitz, at the age of 62. He 
was a German historian, holding a chair of juris- 
prudence and criminal law at Kiel University up 
to 1933. He was subject to the anger of the nazis 
because of a statement to the effect that the 
theory of Germany’s “encirclement” by the Brit- 
ish is a myth, and that this “myth” was funda- 
mentally responsible for World War I. His books 
on German war guilt were suppressed and burned 
in Germany, and he came to New York City, 
joining the faculty of the university in exile; and 
later was associated with Oxford and Cambridge. 

cee 
SEEMS UNFAIR 

Man (to wife)—What do you mean by saying 

I have been deceiving you for years? Wife—I 


just found out the government allows you $2500 
a year on your income tax for being married, and 
you only allow me a miserable $10 a month, 


a 
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Lewis’s “Kiss of Death”’ 
Spurned by Roosevelt 


President Roosevelt has told recent visitors to 
the White House that an indorsement coming 
from John L. Lewis in the coming political cam- 
paign means the “kiss of death” to any political 
candidate. 

The President made this flat declaration, accord- 
ing to Washington Columnist Paul Mallon, with 
respect to the candidacy of Senator Burton K. 
Wheeler of Montana for the Democratic presiden- 
tial nomination. 

Senator Wheeler himself has publicly conceded 
that the bouquets tossed at him by Lewis at the 
United Mine Workers’ convention in Columbus 
constitute a political liability. Confirmation of 
this fact came from the Washington Merry-Go- 
Round column, which said on March 7: 

“The biggest laugh during Senator Burt Wheel- 
er’s speech at the hilarious National Press Club 
banquet, where nine presidential possibilities told 
why they should not be elected, was prompted by 
an unexpectedly sharp remark. 

““T haven’t a chance,’ the Montanan was saying, 
‘because John L. Lewis is for me.’ ” 

While official Washington and the members of 
the press were thus laughing and mocking at the 
C.I.O. leader’s pretensions to political power, 
Lewis continued his crack-down campaign on his 
own unions to prevent them from indorsing Roose- 
for a third term. 

The Washington Merry-Go-Round of March 8 
reported: 


Lewis Threatens Unions 

“John L. Lewis apparently is determined to fight 
back at pro-Roosevelt sentiment in the C.I.O. 
Heads of C.I.O. unions who favor a third term 
have been quietly informed that if per capita dues 
of their organizations have not been paid up they 
had better ‘pipe down.’ ” 

Since the great majority of the C.I.O. unions 
are “in hock” to Lewis and completely dependent 
on him for financial support, it would not be a 
bit surprising to see most of his union officials 
swallow their convictions and do an abrupt about- 
face on political issues. Even organizations which 
already have adopted pro-Roosevelt resolutions 
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are expected to follow the Lewis line, along with 
the Communist party. However, there is a strong 


likelihood that some C.I.O. unions, faced with the 
Lewis ultimatum to comply or starve, may stand 
up for their principles and revolt from the C.I.O. 

In refreshing contrast to the devious and high- 
handed political policy of the C.I.O. dictator came 
the straightforward declaration of President 
William Green of the American Federation of 
Labor at the recent Southern Labor Conference 
in Atlanta, Ga. In a nationally broadcast address 
Green said: 

“In seeking to attain its economic and legislative 
objectives, the American Federation of Labor has 
pursued a strictly non-partisan political policy. We 
support the friends of labor in public office and 
we oppose labor’s enemies. 

A.F.L. Political Independence 

“We have never bartered or surrendered the 
political independence of our members and we 
never will, The leaders of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor have no personal political ambi- 
tions. They are not trying to run the existing 
political parties and they are not trying to form 
an independent political party. That is a commu- 
nistic idea. We are against it.” 

The executive council clearly expressed the pro- 
gram of the American Federation of Labor in the 
coming campaign in the following statement issued 
at its midwinter meeting: 

“We wish to emphasize that, in conformity with 
its traditional policy, the American Federation of 
Labor in 1940 will refrain from giving a blanket 
indorsement to any political party. 

“We shall exert all the influence and power at 
our command to the end that both major parties 
nominate for the office of President of the United 
States outstanding men whose outlook is friendly 
and sympathetic to the problems of the working 
men and women of the nation. 

“We shall press for the adoption by both parties 
of a constructive and progressive platform and 
program of action, to the consummation of which 
its candidates will be committed.” 

Merchants can be smart, They will stock union- 
made hosiery and other goods if you and other 
buyers insist on the label. Make merchants be 
smart. 
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Educational Program 
On Venereal Disease 


Success in the educational program to stop the 
self-treatment of venereal diseases, which was 
tried out in Alameda County during the past 
month, is announced by Dr. W. M. Dickie, state 
health director. The campaign is already being 
extended to other Bay region cities and soon will 
be state-wide in scope, he said. 

In Oakland all but three proprietors of the 170 
drug stores voluntarily agreed not to sell medi- 
cines for the treatment of syphilis and gonorrhea 
except on a doctor’s prescription. All fourteen 
stores in Alameda and the seven drug stores in 
San Leandro signed up with the program. 

Druggists agreeing to limit the sale of venereal 
disease medicines are given certificates of co- 
operation by the State Department of Public 
Health. 

Patent Medicines Will Not Cure 


“There is no need for any person in Alameda 
County to try to treat himself,” Dr. Dickie said. 
“Free treatment for persons who cannot afford to 
pay a private physician can be obtained at the 
Oakland clinic, 282 Eighth street. Self-treatment 
with patent medicines will not cure syphilis and 
gonorrhea but only makes the disease worse and 
the patient remains a menace to others. 

“Druggists are co-operating willingly with the 
program and, in most cases, prefer not to sell 
venereal disease medicines except on a physician’s 
prescription. A number of stores were found 
which had no stock of such remedies and in many 
others the proprietor destroyed his stock in the 
presence of the public health officer.” 

During March drug stores in Berkeley and 
other Alameda County cities will be contacted. 
The program will then be extended to Contra 
Costa, San Mateo and San Francisco counties. 

The educational program, first of its kind in the 
country, has the indorsement of local health offi- 
cers, the State Boards of Pharmacy and Medical 
Examiners, the State Pharmaceutical Association, 
the Northern and Southern California Retail 
Druggists’ Associations and the Pharmacists’ 
Unions. 

Free Wassermann Tests 

The last opportunity for members of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to have free blood tests 
during the union Wassermann survey will be dur- 
ing the next two weeks, Dr. W. M. Dickie, state 
director of public health, announces. 

Since the program was started in San Fran- 
cisco, more than a month ago, approximately 2100 
American Federation of Labor and C.1.O. union 
members have been tested. Unions in Alameda 
and Contra Costa counties also have been given 
tests. 

Free blood tests for syphilis are offered ail 
union members by the State Department of Pub- 
lic Health. Results of the tests are confidential 
and are not reported either to employers or union 
officials, 

Dr. Dickie announced the schedule for the last 
two weeks of blood-testing clinics. Although cer- 
tain unions are assigned to the clinics, members 
of other unions may also attend, he said. Follow- 
ing is the schedule: 

International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
345 Mason street, Saturday, March 23, 9 a. m. to 
2 p. m.; Tuesday and Wednesday, March 26 and 
27, 4 to 8 p. m. 

Miscellaneous unions, 2904 Mission street, Mon- 
day, March 25, Thursday and Friday, March 28 
and 29, 9 a. m. to 12 m., and 6 to 10 p. m.; Satur- 
day, March 30, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. 
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A total of 10,027 students are now being taught 
flying under the pilot training program of the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority. Of the 330 students 


trained last spring, 95 per cent have received pilot 
licenses. 
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Industrial Director 
Makes Monthly Report 


Announcing an intensified drive to prevent 
industrial accidents, Director George G. Kidwell 
of the State Department of Industrial Relations 
told the Governor’s Council in his monthly report 
this week that four additional safety inspectors 
had been added to the staff of the Bureau of In- 
dustrial Accident Prevention and that another 
four would be employed as soon as civil service 
lists are available. 


For many years, said Kidwell, the safety de- 
partment of the Industrial Accident Commission 
has been greatly undermanned, with the result 
that it has been impossible for the state fully to 
enforce its safety orders even in the most hazard- 
ous occupations. 

“When the workmen’s compulsory compensa- 
tion act was adopted by the people, in 1914,” said 
Kidwell, “the greatest single benefit was hailed 
as that part of the law which gave the state au- 
thority to prevent accidents by setting up and en- 
forcing safety standards. 

“Prompt and just compensation for industrial 
injuries is of importance, but there is no such 
thing as adequate compensation for the loss of 
a life or the maiming of a worker. Prevention 
should and must be emphasized as the most im- 
portant part of our work. We have an excellent 
safety department and it has accomplished won- 
ders with its limited staff. Now we can do more, 
counting always on the co-operation of employers 
who, under the compensation laws, profit directly 
from the prevention of accidents.” 

Another section of the report announces a new 
ruling by the state insurance commissioner, fol- 
lowing a recommendation by the Industrial Acci- 
dent Commission, which will end an insurance 
company practice under which many injured 
workmen have been deprived of compensation. It 
consisted of inserting ambiguous language into 
a clause extending credit to employers for their 
first payment of premiums, and of taking advan- 
tage of this ambiguity to deny compensation to 
employees injured before the premium payments 
had been made. 

Reporting progress in the apprenticeship pro- 
gram set up under the new Shelley-Maloney act, 
Kidwell told Governor Olson that California now 
ranks second in the nation in the number of joint 
apprenticeship committees in active operation, 
although the act has been operative less than five 
months. 

Presenting the report of the Division of Immi- 
gration and Housing, Director Kidwell calls at- 
tention to the results of a survey just completed of 
housing conditions in the Imperial Valley. It 
notes an increased use of urban slum housing and 
trailer camps by the migrants and reports that 
although workers are streaming into the valley at 
the rate of twenty-five automobiles a day, the em- 
ployment services are making no attempt to dis- 
courage the influx, in spite of the fact that there 
are already about one and one-half persons for 
“every job that could possibly show up.” 

Embodied in the department’s report is that of 
Mrs, Margarete L. Clark, chief of the Division 
of Industrial Welfare, dealing with the hundreds 
of girl “car-hops” who carry food and refresh- 
ments to patrons in automobiles from restaurants 
in southern California. In the past these girls re- 
ceived no pay at all, except tips. Under a new 
ruling of the division the girls must be paid at 
least $16 a week, and in addition to that they can 
keep for themselves the full amount of any tips 
up to $16. 

SS 
COMMUNITY SEWING CLASSES 

Good Samaritan Center, 1290 Potrero avenue, 
in common with many community centers 
throughout the city, offers free classes in all 
branches of dressmaking, remodeling and home 
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sewing for women of the district. These neigh- 
borhood classes, under the direction of the 
W.P.A. Education Program, are scheduled for 
Monday afternoons from 3:30 to 5:30, Tuesdays 
from 1 to 5 o'clock, and Fridays from 9 a. m. to 
1 p.m. Students may enroll at any time. 
————_¢@Q—_____ 


Teachers’ Examinations 


Five hundred applicants, mostly women, quali- 
fied to compete in an examination the purpose of 
which is to make up an eligible list for teachers in 
San Francisco public elementary schools, held this 
week. The present list, which has been in effect 
for the past three years, will expire on May 1, 
1940, according to Joseph P. Nourse, superintend- 
ent of schools. 

The written examination was given to applicants 
Previously approved at the High School of Com- 
merce, Hayes street and Van Ness avenue, on 
Wednesday, March 20, 1940. The morning test 
began at 10:30 o’clock, the afternoon at 1:30, and 
continued until 3:30 o’clock. 

Out of the 500 competing, 150 will be qualified 
for the new eligible list. 

————_I—____. 


Unemployment Insurance 


By JOHN F. CHAMBERS, Labor Representative 
California Employment Commission 
Maritime workers are exempt from unemploy- 
ment insurance coverage; however, certain em- 
ployees of navigation companies are not consid- 
ered crew members and therefore subject to the 
act. 


Maritime employment is construed as work per- 
formed by a member of the crew of a vessel oper- 
ating on navigable waters. 

Stevedores, roustabouts and other service per- 
sonnel engaged in loading or unloading a ship or 
effecting maintenance or repairs to a vessel in 
drydocks are not considered crew members. 

Employees of a ship’s concessionaire, or indi- 
vidual contractors engaged in an essentially ser- 
vice operation such as a restaurant, beauty shop 
or bar are not members of the crew and there- 
fore subject to the act if they meet other neces- 
sary qualifications. 


Crew members of barges and dredges that are 
considered part of non-mobile shore equipment 
and therefore not navigable, are not exempt under 
the maritime provision. This includes all lighters 
and dredges used in mining operations. 

Operators of vessels in coastal or river service 
may elect coverage for their crew members under 
the amended provision of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act. 

o____ 
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Street Car Men No. 1004 
To Open Coliseum Bowl 


Street Carmen’s Union, Division 1004, is spon- 
soring the grand opening dance at the new Coli- 
seum Bowl, Eleventh street near Market, on Sat- 
urday night, March 30. Dancing until 1 o'clock 
in the morning. 

Three beautiful gifts, consisting of an electric 
refrigerator, electric washing machine and a radio, 
will be distributed. 

The price of admission is 50 cents and tickets 
may be purchased from any street car man. 

The proceeds from this affair will go to the 
welfare fund of the union. 

———S ee 
CLASSES IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

Free beginners’ classes in French, Latin and 
Greek are being inaugurated at 1050 Post street, 
Apartment 48, under the auspices of the San 
Francisco W.P.A. Education Program, sponsored 
by the State Department of Education. The in- 
struction will begin at 7:30 p, m. every Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday and also at 
2:30 on Thursday afternoon. The classes are un- 
der the direction of Maude L. Landers, a well- 
known linguist. 


—————_@a—____ 
Earl Carroll Vanities 


“The sixty most beautiful girls in the world” 
are coming back to the Geary Theater. 

The Earl Carroll Vanities, intact as they opened 
here last Christmas night and played for two 
record-breaking weeks, return to San Francisco 
on March 24 for a one-week engagement. 

Since leaving the Geary the troupe of charm- 
ers, singers, dancers and comedians has played 
to the plaudits of packed houses in New York, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Toronto, Detroit, St. Louis 
and Salt Lake City. 

Among the headliners who made friends in San 
Francisco during the holidays and who will re- 
turn on the 24th are Professor Lamberti, eccentric 
xylophonist; Beryl Wallace, featured glamour 
girl; Johnny Woods and Jerry Lester, mimics and 
monologists; Ygor and Tanya, dancing stars of 
stage and picture fame; Lela Moore, lovely origi- 
nator of “Dance of the Lovers,” and “La Paon”; 
singers Susan Miller, Garry Stone and Norman 
Lawrence; “The Four Hot Shots, leather-burning 
tap artists; “The Three Nonchalants,” tumbling 
clowns; Rose Heitner, strip tease artist; and the 
Earl Carroll Orchestra. 

Traveling by special train, with a cast and 
beauty chorus of 100, Earl Carroll Vanities is one 
of the most pretentious shows on tour. Seats for 
all performances are now on sale. Performances 
are every night at 8:30 and Saturday matinee at 
2:30. The final performances are the matinee and 
evening, March 30. 
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Run o’ the Hook 
. By FRED E, HOLDERBY 
_ President of Typographical Union No. 21 

Members of the “Chronicle” chapel were sad- 
dened this week at the death last Sunday of Dan- 
iel P. O’Connell, an employee in the ad room of 
that paper since 1905. Mr. O’Connell had been 
suffering from a heart ailment and had been ab- 
sent from his work for the past eight weeks. 
Member of a family of staunch union people, he 
had devoted many years of his life to service in 
the Typographical Union, at one time serving as 
first vice-president of No. 21, and was active for 
many years on various committees. He was a 
member of the press committee in 1911, when the 
convention of the International Union was held in 
San Francisco. His three brothers were all mem- 
bers of unions of their respective trades, and his 
father, Daniel O’Connell, Sr., a wood-carver, was 
one of the founders of the old Federated Trades 
in this city and served as the second president of 
that body. A member of the Lincoln Grammar 
School Association, Mr. O’Connell took an active 
part in its affairs. His wife, Ida Frances O’Con- 
nell, survives him. Together they were watching 
the parade of churchgoers from the window of 
their home at 1079 Fulton street, and as the 
Angelus tolled on St. Patrick’s Day, on Palm 
Sunday, during Holy Week, Dan closed his eyes 
and dropped peacefully off to sleep. Born at Sac- 
ramento on March 10, 1874, Mr. O’Connell had 
spent the entire 66 years of his life in Califor- 
nia. The funeral took place on Wednesday, March 
20, with services at the chapel of Carew & Eng- 
lish, Masonic and Golden Gate avenues, at 9:30 
a. m., and requiem mass was offered at 10 o’clock 
at St. Ignatius Church, Fulton street and Parker 
avenue. Interment was at Holy Cross Cemetery. 
Acting as pallbearers were six members of his 
chapel, L. L. Green, D. Anley, R. W. Waterson, 
E. M. Campbell, Jr., J. H. McDermott and J. B. 
Wiles. 

Word reached headquarters this week from 
the Union Printers’ Home of the death on 
Wednesday, March 13, of Benjamin H. Gowan, 
who had been entered from here some two 
months ago. Mr. Gowan had been a member of 
No. 21 since 1905, having deposited a Christ- 
church, New Zealand, card at that time. He was 
born at Christchurch on July 8, 1877, and was 
62 years of age at the time of his death. 

Fayette M. Harlow, pictured seated at his ma- 
chine in the “Examiner” composing room, was 
interviewed this week on his completion of a half- 
century of service on that paper. Starting as a 
printer’s devil on the “Examiner” in 1885, he is 
now 71 years of age and is still on the job. 
Fayette S. Harlow, his father, was in the printing 
business for years in San Francisco, having pub- 
lished the old San Francisco “Gazette.” His family 
first decided to make their home in San Francisco 
when members of the crew of his grandfather’s 
ship tied up that ship in this port when they hied 
themselves to the gold fields in 1852. The grand- 
father, James E. Harlow, sent to Troy, N. Y., 
for his wife and six children and went into the 
contracting business in this city. 

Clifford M. Mumby, Sr., received the sad news 
of the death at Mukilteo, Wash., of his sister, 
Mrs. Jessie M. Harrington, a world war nurse. 
Funeral services were conducted for Mrs. Har- 
rington on Saturday, March 16, in the Northwest 
city. 

E. W. Beedle of the “Chronicle” chapel is con- 
fined to his home with an attack of influenza. 

Victor Myers, chairman of the “Call-Bulletin,” 
is reported to be recovering from his recent opera- 
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tion at Mills Hospital and is expected to be back 
in harness soon. 

Roynance Van Schaick has been ill the past 
week and is confined to his home in Marin 
County. 


Call-Bulletins—By “Hoot” 

Vic Myers, our chairman, is reported coming 
along nicely after an operation some time ago and 
expects to be back on the job before long. 

Meantime, his assistant, Frank Bauman, had 
his first experience of running a chapel meeting. 
Outside of taking a few ribs as to what he was 
going to do with his chairman’s salary—if any— 
he got along real well. Frank asked every mem- 
ber—almost—in the chapel if he had anything to 
say, but they were all too modest. 

Oliver Weakley, one of our suburbanites, had 
to hurry to catch the train the other morning 
so did not notice that he had forgotten to put on 
a necktie. Oliver was trying to think up an excuse 
to tell the wife when he got home, when luck 
was with him as friend wife was out when he 
arrived. 

What wife of a member of the chapel contrib- 
uted $5 to help the city’s finances when she was 
caught hitting it up in the family bus recently? 
We'll never tell. 

Louie Reubens has a sub on “tf” and has been 
away for some time. 

With the fine weather, talk of vacations is be- 
ginning to be heard. 


“Chronicle” Chapel Notes—By C. F. C. 

Profoundly shocked were members of this 
chapel to learn of the sudden death of Daniel P. 
O’Connell on Sunday, March 17. Mr. O’Connell 
had been under the care of physicians for some 
weeks, and while his illness was serious, his sud- 
den death was not expected. Dan, as he was 
known to legions of friends, was long identified 
with this chapel, having joined the staff as an ad 
man on October 1, 1905. He was a keen student 
of typographical union affairs in this city and of 
the nation; he served his union on various com- 
mittees and offices. A skilled craftsman; a man 
ready to give kindly and just counsel to all who 
sought his advice; a man ready to extend the 
hand of fellowship to those less fortunate than 
himself—thus we feel his loss greatly in this 
chapel. Funeral services were held Wednesday, 
March 20, from St. Ignatius Church. Members of 
the “Chronicle” chapel acted as pallbearers. To 
the bereaved widow -the keen and sincere sym- 
pathies of chapel members are extended. 

Had a chat with the president and secretary 
of the Union Printers’ Golf Association concern- 
ing that association’s schedule of play for the 
coming months. The schedule is one that affords 
the printer golfer a wide range of courses. It was 
brought out that members of this chapel who play 
golf have not availed themselves of the associa- 
tion’s activities. You golfers should contact J. A. 
W. McDermott and plan to participate in the 
U.P.G.A. play. 3 

Cliff Hooper’s condition is reported improved. 
E. L, Walker’s condition shows no improvement. 

Victor Aro reported that his brother is seriously 
ill with a heart attack. 

Further streamlining of the paper is now a fact. 
The headlines underwent a change of dress in 
that new fonts were purchased and all heads with 
the exception of banner lines are now linotype 
set. Again the mechanical advance upset situa- 
tions—two ad men being put back on the substi- 
tute side. 


“News” Chapel Notes—By L. L. Heagney 

Illness the last few weeks forced Miss Lucille 
Davis to hire a sub, and it is likely she will visit 
her folks in southern California when she gets 
strength to travel. 

The city is doing work on streets in the vicinity 
of Harold Krueger’s new home on Miguel street. 


Harold says eventually there will be a paved road 
clear around Mt. Davidson, making a new scenic 
drive for motorists and linking into arterial boule- 
vards. 

He'll take a lot before he “squawks,” but there’s 
a limit, and Johnny Dow reached it the other day 
when a realty firm put men to work chopping 
down trees on his East Bay property preparatory 
apparently to selling lots. 

Our golf editor, Joe Chaudet, missed this item, 
a championship match between Louis Henno and 
Harvey Bell April 7 at Harding Park. Both are 
experts, though Louis needs conditioning after 
the winter layoff, hence has been allowed time to 
season. The gang in this chapel think it’s time 
for Henno to “take” Harvey and are wagering 
accordingly; still Harvey has a jingle left if any- 
one wants “to lay it on the line’’ Even if the 
champs are confident as against each other, pri- 
vately they will concede that Frank Forst of the 
“Examiner” can outplay either at his best. 

The chapel at Saturday’s monthly meeting au- 
thorized the chairman to appoint a committee to 
study the new law permitting printers whose day 
off occurs on Wednesday to vote the day previ- 
ously and report to the April chapel meeting. On 
the committee are Clarence Bossler, representing 
the night side; W. P. Davis, representing the day 
side, and Harold Krueger, representing the subs. 

Mrs. John Duerigen, wife of the machinist, is 
in southern California for a few weeks on vaca- 
tion. She says for a place to kill time she likes the 
lower part of the state, but for living—well, give 
her good old ’Frisco. 

Improving slowly, Jay Palmiter intends to en- 
ter the Home when he is able to travel, but it 
looks like several weeks will elapse before he is 
able to leave the French Hospital. 


Golf News—By J. W. C. 

The 1940 tournament schedule of the Union 
Printers’ Golf Association has just come off the 
press and copies will be mailed to individual mem- 
bers of the golf association, along with the 
monthly tournament announcement, the forepart 
of next week. Fred Leach, board of directors 
member, of the Knight-Counihan chapel, is re- 
sponsible for the very artistic work that has gone 
into these schedules and the job is a credit to 
his typographic skill. Done in a snappy green and 
black on white stock, the schedule is a four-page, 
pocket-size folder that has a monthly calendar for 
each of the eleven tournaments, and the place of 
play along with the date of our tournament is 
brought out in bold relief, so that a glance will 
tell just where and when the tournaments are to 
be held. Several copies of the schedule will be 
mailed out to the various shops in town and to 
the members of the association, and it is hoped 
that all association members will distribute their 
extra copies to some other player and try to inter- 
est him in our tournaments, The thanks of the 
association are extended to Fred for the snappy 
job that he turned out, and to show our thanks 
we are going to cut his handicap five strokes in 
appreciation. 

One by one the golfers from our association 
playing in the city championship fell by the way- 
side in their quest to add a cup to their collec- 
tions, and to add after their name city champ of 
the such-and-such flight. The latest to drop out 
of the city classic was Wally Kibbee, who was 
competing in the fifth flight at Harding Park. 
Wally was dumped out by a one up margin last 
Sunday, leaving as the sole representative of that 
flight Harvey Bell of the “News,” who carried 
his opponent to the nineteenth hole before apply- 
ing the finishing wallop. Harvey enters the quar- 
ter-finals this Sunday and if Wally had won would 
have played him, so it leaves Harvey to take the 
boy who beat Wally, and we hope that he does. 
Ralph Iusi of the Fairmont Hotel chapel still con- 
tinues to down his opponents, the latest by a 3 
and 2 margin. Ralph also enters the quarter-finals 
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this Sunday at Harding Park and should, by his 
showing this far, go all the way. Down at Sharp 
Park Gale Welchon took the measure of Dick 
Hughes of the “Examiner” office staff, a usual 
participant in our monthly tourneys. Last year 
Gale was the witner of the typo flight, and from 
his actions to date it looks like Gale is out to 
successfully defend his title of 1939. Our other 
Sharp Park representative went down swinging 
in his match and leaves Gale as our only hope. 
Our own “Cy” Stright of the “Examiner” was in 
there pitching all the way, but his opponent was 
just a little too good and dropped “Cy” by a 2 
and 1 margin. So it’s up to Harvey, Ralph and 
Gale to provide a winner or three and give the 
association something to cheer about. 

Final arrangements have been completed for 
the La Rinconada outing on the 31st, and all that 
is needed now is the whole-hearted support of the 
members of the golf association to make this 
affair a huge success. The weather promises to 
be ideal for that day, and the tournament will be 
one that you will remember for months to come. 
Plan to bring a guest along with the members of 
your family; it will be a day that everyone will 
enjoy. It’s March 31 at La Rinconada, at Los 
Gatos, so be sure and be present at this first out- 
of-town affair of the golf association. Remember 
to read your Labor Clarion for golf news and ask 
your fellow member if he reads his. 


o__ 


Woman’s Auxiliary 21 


By MRS. MYRTLE L. SADLER 

Eleven applications for membership were favor- 
ably acted upon at a well attended meeting last 
Tuesday evening and the following named were 
obligated by the president: Mesdames Mabel V. 
Parisi, Willie J. Blevins, Ruth B. Steele, Eloise N. 
Hearn, Georgia Price, Ethel A. Smith and Ruth 
Heaphey; while Mrs. K. B. Rambo, Margaret 
Stone, Teenie Barry and Mae J. Von Ritter, un- 
able to be present, will be obligated at a later 
date. Congratulations to our new members. 


Report of dance committee as submitted to the 
meeting showed gross receipts of $335.35, ex- 
penses $168.43, leaving a profit of $166.92, for 
which the auxiliary extends thanks to printing 
trades workers for their generous patronage. 


President Skinner appointed Mrs. Hazel Viela 
and Mrs. L. L. Sheveland as delegates to the San 
Francisco Union Label Section. 


It is the consensus of opinion that auxiliary 
meetings are too long drawn out, in most instances 
lasting to midnight or later. Less argument on 
matters of minor importance and concentration on 
major problems will result in much shorter meet- 
ings and greater benefit to the organization. 

Secretary Louise A. Abbott, born in Virginia 
City, Nevada, was disappointed at not being able 
to attend the premiere of “Virginia City,” held on 
the anniversary of her birth in the old home town. 
However, Mrs. Abbott was tendered a dinner 
party at Monaco’s by a group of friends and rela- 
tives. 

Mrs. Aloha Bonsor and her husband Jack spend 
their week-ends at the summer home of Aloha’s 
mother in Larkspur, where they have a grand time 
enjoying outdor sports in marvelous Marin 
county. 

Mrs. Elmer Darrow, Mrs. Nora Swenson and 
Mrs. L. L. Sheveland gave notice that the label 
committee is actually engaged in the campaign 
against “Time” and “Life” magazines. They con- 
tacted members of the Typographical Union as 
they entered their meeting at the Labor Temple last 
Sunday, requesting signatures (which were readily 
given) to a petition asking advertisers to cease pat- 
Tonizing those publications until they are printed 
under union conditions. 

An amusing incident occurred at a label com- 
mittee meeting at the home of Mrs. Nora Swenson 
last week. Invited guests from other women’s 


auxiliaries were surprised to learn we were con- 
nected with the Typographical Union, they having 
assumed the word “typographical” always preceded 
the word “error.” However, Mrs. Swenson as- 
sured the ladies that while error quite often ap- 
pears in print, it has no connection whatever with 
typographical unions or their auxiliaries. 

A complete line of union label Easter, birthday 
and other greeting cards may be secured from 
Mrs. Eula Edwards, an auxiliary member, whose 
telephone number is Underhill 8944. 


Another demonstration of the fact that the 
Typographical Union never becomes a “lone 
wolf” was the three-to-one vote at last Sunday’s 
union meeting in favor of continuing its subscrip- 
tions to the Labor Clarion. In spite of recent dis- 
sociation the union has shown by its action it 
will continue efforts to bring into unity all labor 
organizations rather than adopt a policy of isola- 
tion. In commenting upon the above matter we 
do so only with a desire to impress upon our 
members the necessity of co-operation with other 
women’s auxiliaries to the labor movement re- 
gardless of affiliation. 

as 


ENFORCEMENT OF WAGE-HOUR ACT 
Lieutenant Colonel Philip Fleming, newly ap- 
pointed administrator of the Wage and Hour Di- 
vision, United States Department of Labor, prom- 
ised strict and more rapid enforcement of the wage 
and hour law in a speech at Chicago. Fleming 
also said that interpretation of what employees are 
considered under the act would be speeded up. 
Speaking under the sponsorship of the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association, Fleming declared he 
would enforce the act “to the end that the instru- 
mentalities of interstate commerce shall no longer 
be used to spread poverty and oppression among 
the workers of several states, thus constituting an 
unfair method of competition, obstructing free flow 
of commerce, and engendering industrial strife.” 
eS eee 
JOBS FOR DENTAL INTERNES 
Immediate employment opportunities were an- 
nounced this week by the California State Per- 
sonnel Board’s executive. officer, Louis J. Kroeger, 
for student dental internes and senior dental 
internes for employment in California’s Depart- 
ment of Institutions, which is headed by the emi- 
nent Dr. Aaron J. Rosano. The senior dental 
interneship requires possession of a valid license 
to practice dentistry in California, The position 
pays a starting salary of $50 a month and main- 
tenance for self and family. This examinaion is 
unassembled, that is, applictaions may be filed at 
any time and evaluated by the Personnel Board. 
peat eet Ee 
BEDS FOR CONVALESCENTS 
A recently completed survey by the Community 
Chest indicates that San Francisco should have a 
minimum of 360 beds for convalescent patients. 
At present the city has 150 beds for children, 
forty-eight for women and none for men. The 
Chest is working toward the establishment of 
more adequate facilities to solve this major health 
problem. 
eee 
Damp, foggy weather retards drying and causes 
loss of sulphur dioxide from dried fruit after sul- 
phuring. 
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Mailer Notes 


By LEROY Cc. SMITH 

The March meeting of No. 18 was well attended 
and interesting. The following nominations were 
made: President, LeRoy F. Bennetts; vice-presi- 
dent, C. Karby; secretary-treasurer, Joseph P. 
Bailey; executive committee, Dominic Del Carlo, 
D. C. Ross, M. Michelson, H. Van Dyke, James 
Mallay (two to be elected); Label Section, LeRoy 
F. Bennetts, Joseph Stocker; auditing committee, 
H. Langton, Joseph Stocker, H. Hudelson; ser- 
geant-at-arms, C. E. Thomas. 


By unanimous vote at the February meeting it 
was decided to send a delegate to the. I.T.U. con- 
vention at New Orleans. President LeRoy F. 
Bennetts was nominated as delegate and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Joseph P. Bailey as alternate, 


President Bennetts’ and Secretary-Treasurer 
Bailey’s reports bespoke alertness in union mat- 
ters. During the past three years contracts have 
been signed with forty shops in the commercial 
field, besides the mailing of a number of separate 
publications having been secured, especially in the 
past year by Secretary-Treasurer Bailey, who is 
the union’s representative in the outside field. 

Joseph Stocker was elected as a delegate to 
Labor’s Non-Partisan League meetings. 

H. I. Christie, secretary of the A.P.T.C., gave 
an inspiring talk on the California Allied Printing 
Trades Conference to be held in this city on April 
6 and 7, in which he was pleased to observe the 
fine spirit of co-operation being shown between 
the printing trade crafts, especially since. the 
printer and mailer delegates were “dissociated” 
from the Labor Council. He also stated all mem- 
bers of the printing trades unions were cordially 
invited to attend the sessions of the California 
A.P.T.C. Conference, at which entertainment and 
refreshments would be provided for all in attend- 
ance. : 

Otto Strutz deposited a traveler from Detroit, 
Mich. 

The “Journal of Commerce” chapel of New 
York indorsed a resolution, requesting it be sent 
to referendum of Big Six, proposing to amend 
the I.T.U. constitution, which reads: “All mem- 
bers of the I.T.U. holding weekly situations and 
who are eligible to the pension shall be given the 
pension and in addition allowed to work no more 
than two days in any one week, distributing the 
work equitably as designated by the local union.” 
It is offered to relieve unemployment. But it’s 
no real solution of the unemployment problem, 
however. 
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S. F. Labor Council 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Ca) streets. Secre- 
tary’s office and headquarters, oom 205, Labor 
Temple. The Executive and Arbitration Committees 
meet every Monday at 7:30 p. m. bel Section 
meets first and third Wednesdays at 8 p. m. Head- 
quarters phone, MArket 6304. 


Synopsis of Minutes of Meeting Held Friday 
Evening, March 15, 1940 
Meeting called to order at 8:10 p. m. by Presi- 
dent Shelley. 


Roll Call of Officers—All present . 

Reading Minutes—Approved as printed in the 
Labor Clarion. 

Credentials—Office Employees No. 21320, Ernest 
Norback replacing Annie Altman; Candy and 
Confectionery Workers No. 24, Albert Roth vice 
M. Gomez; Cooks No. 44, Rudolph Wartenberg 
vice Harvey Rainbow; Street Carmen No. 1004, 
E. L, Bailly vice Roy Gallagher; Waitresses No. 
48, Jackie MacFarlane vice May Murray. Dele- 
gates seated. 

Communication—Filed: From the Central La- 
bor Council of San Bernardino, informing the 
Council that the Macco Construction Company is 
now fair to organized labor. 

Bills—Bills were read and ordered paid. 


Referred to the Executive Committee: Produc- 
tion Machine and Miscellaneous Metal Workers, 
Lodge 1327, requesting strike sanction against the 
Pacific Can Company and the Western Can Com- 
pany. Wage scale and agreement of the Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers, Local 24. Window 
Cleaners, Local 44, requesting strike sanction 
against Jules H. Bernheim, 801 Van Ness avenue. 
Photographers and Allied Crafts No. 21168, re- 
questing to place on the “We Don’t Patronize” 
list the Romaine Photographic Studio, 220 Jones 
street. Office Employees No. 21320, requesting 
strike sanction against the Ray Oil Burner Com- 
pany, 401 Bernal avenue; also that W. F. Rob- 
erts & Sons’ retail grocery store, at 2849 Califor- 
nia street, be placed on the “We Don’t Patronize” 
list. 

Referred to the Committee on Education: From 
San Francisco Federation of Teachers No. 61, 
resolutions covering matters affecting teachers in 
the School Department. 

Resolutions— From the Western Warehouse 
Council, requesting the American Federation of 


Labor to establish an office in the Los Angeles 
area for the purpose of organizing the unorgan- 
ized in that particular district. It was, on motion, 
adopted. (See resolution elsewhere in Labor 
Clarion.) 

From General Warehousemen’s Union, Local 
860, requesting that the LaFollette Civil Liberties 
Committee be brought back to California and kept 
here as long as the need exists. It was, on mo- 
tion, adopted by the Council. (See resolution else- 
where in Labor Clarion.) 

It was moved to suspend the regular order of 
business; motion carried. It was moved to indorse 
the program of the State Board of Health in their 
campaign on syphilis and that the Council appoint 
a committee of five to co-operate with the State 
Board of Health in this regard; motion carried. 

At this time the special order of business was 
called for and the first reading of the Constitution 
took place. The following amendments were sub- 
mitted: 

Section 5, Paragraph 2, Article 4: To engage a 
certified public accountant to regularly audit the 
books and accounts of the corporation and to send 
a copy of such audit to be read to the Council 
not less than once a year or when requested to 
do so. Leon Cohan, Retail Furniture and Appli- 
ance Salesmen No. 1285. 

Second Paragraph, Section 3, Article 6: When 
there are a certain number of officers to be elected, 
a delegate shall not vote for more than the num- 
ber stated, or that particular section of his ballot 
will not be counted. Ralph A. Priest, Elevator 
Operators and Starters, Local 117. 

I wish to amend sub-section of Section 3, Ar- 
ticle 6, by striking out the last three lines of Sec- 
tion 3 of Article 6. Ludwig Keller, Barbers 
No. 148. 

Proposed Amendment to Rules of Order, Sec- 
tion 41: When a division has been called for, or 
when more than a majority is required, the pre- 
siding officer shall call for those in favor of the 
motion to rise and remain standing until counted 
by a committee of four to be appointed by the 
presiding officer, who shall select two delegates 
from each side on any question, This committee 
shall be subdivided into two groups consisting of 
one proponent and one, opponent, who shall each 
count one-half of the room. Those opposed to the 
motion shall then rise and remain standing until 
counted by the committee and the presiding offi- 
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“We Don’t Patronize” List 


The concerns listed below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of labor unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it: 


Adam Hat Stores, Inc., 119 Kearny. 


A. Desenfant & Co., manufacturing jewelers, 
150 Post street. 

American Distributing Company. 

Austin Studio, 833 Market. 

Becker Distributing Company. 

B & G Sandwich Shops. 

Beauty Shops at 133 Geary (except Isabelle 
Salon de Beaute). 

Candid Camera Photo Service, 776 Clementina. 

Curtis Publishing Co., publishers of “Saturday 
Evening Pest,” “Ladies Home Journal,’ 
“Country Gentleman.” 

Dial Radio Shop, 1955 Post. 

Drake Cleaners and Dyers. 

Duchess Sandwich Shop, 1438 California. 

Faix Manufacturing Company, 1356 Harrison 
street. 

Forderer Cornice Works, 269 Potrero. 

Golden State Bakery, 1840 Polk. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of overalls and 
workingmen’s clothing. 

Hastings Clothing Stores. 

Howard Automobile Company. 

John Breuner Company. 

Kroehler Furniture Manufacturing Company. 

L. C. Smith Typewriter Company, 545 Market. 

MacFarlane Candy Stores. 


Magazines “Time” and “‘Life,"’ products of the 
unfair Donnelley firm. 

M. R. C. Roller Bearing Company, 550 Polk. 

National Beauty Salon, 207 Powell. 

Navlett Seed Company, 423 Market. 

O’Keefe-Merritt Stove Co. Products, Los An- 


geles. 
Pacific Label Company, 1150 Folsom. 
People’s Furniture Company. 
Purity Springs Water Company, 2050 Kearny. 
Remington-Rand Inc., 509 Market. 
Riggs Optical Company, Flood Building. 
Royal Typewriter Company, 153 Kearny. 
Serv-Well Grocery, 595 Ellis. 
Sherwin-Williams. Paint Company. 
Speed-E Menu Service, 693 Mission. 
Standard Oil Company. 
Stanford University Hospital, Clay and Webster. 
Swift & Co. 
Underwood Typewriter Company, 531 Market. 
W. & J. Sloane. 
Woodstock Typewriter Company, 21 Second. 
Wooldridge Tractor Equipment Company, 
Sunnyvale, California. 
All non-union independent taxicabs. 


Barber Shops that do not display the shop card 
of the Journeymen Barbers’ Union are unfair. 

Beauty shops that do not display the shop card 
of the Hairdressers and Cosmetologists’ De- 
partment of the Journeymen Barbers’ Inter- 
national Union of America are unfair. 

Cleaning establishments that do not display the 
shop card of Retail Cleaners’ Union, Local 
No. 93, are unfair. 
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cer shall declare the result from this count. W. J. 
Phillips, Bakery Wagon Drivers. 

Proposed Addition to Section 41 of Rules of 
Order: A secret ballot to decide any issue shall 
be ordered on the show of hands of at least fif- 
teen delegates. When ordered, the chair shall ap- 
point a committee of four, who shall distribute 
printed ballots, marked “Yes” and “No,” which 
shall be kept on hand at all times by the secre- 
tary. The committee shall collect and count the 
same. The chair shall declare the result from this 
count. Larry Vail, Local 1100. 


Amend Article 1, Section 2, by striking out the 
word “solely” in first line and add after “respec- 
tive crafts,” line 9, “provided, however, that the 
above qualification is not in conflict with the Con- 
Stitution, or special dispensation of any interna- 
tional or national union or federal chartered local.” 
Fred G. Brown, Miscellaneous Employees No. 110. 


Proposed Amendment to Article 3, Section 8, 
Sub-Section 4. Section amended to read as -fol- 
lows: The trustees shall engage a certified public 
accountant to make a complete audit of the books 
and accounts of the financial secretary-treasurer 
once each quarter, and the report of such audit 
shalt be read at the meeting of the Council fol- 
lowing the completion of each audit. They shall 
audit such other accounts as this Council may 
from time to time direct. For the faithful per- 
formance of their duties they shall receive the 
sum of $6.50 each per quarter. (Sub-section 
amended April 24, 1931.) Arthur Rosenbaum, 
Local 1100. 

Article 3, Section 11. In line 6 of Section 11 
of Article 3, after “mittee” insert “approved by 
the Council in regular meeting assembled”—then 
proceed with rest of section. John F. Shelley, 
Bakery Wagon Drivers. 

Moved that when we adjourn we do so for a 
period of two weeks, on account of next Friday 
being Good Friday; motion carried. 

Receipts, $960; expenses, $367.42. 

Council adjourned at 10:25 p. m. 

Fraternally submitted. 

JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 
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Resolutions 

The following resolutions were adopted by the 
San Francisco Labor Council on Friday, March 
15, 1940: 

To Organize the South 

Whereas, In the area of Los Angeles there are 
at present a great number of unorganized people 
who could be made members of organized labor 
with very little effort; and 

Whereas, There exist no proper facilities in the 
Los Angeles area for the proper co-ordination of 
any new organization activities; and 

Whereas, This has resulted in a standstill in the 
work which can and must be done in the Los An- 
geles area to bring about the organizing of these 
now unorganized workers, to the end that this 
situation, which is detrimental to the labor move- 
ment as a whole and to our own international 
union in particular; and 

Whereas, This is a fertile field for both C.I.O. 
and antagonistic employer groups, thereby en- 
dangering the labor movement in its entirety and 
for that reason this situation must be cleared up; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That we request the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to take whatever steps may be 
necessary to establish and maintain a full and 
complete office in the Los Angeles area. Further, 
that this office be maintained for the common 
good of all concerned in the labor movement; and 
further, be it 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent 
to the American Federation of Labor and the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, and that 
all local unions urge the adoption of this resolu- 
tion in their Central Labor Councils and other 
affiliated bodies, 


La Follette Committee 


Whereas, A definite need exists in the State of 
California for a thorough investigation by the 
LaFollette Civil Liberties Committee; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That all possible steps be taken to 
demand that the LaFollette Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee be brought back to California and kept 
here as long as the need exists for its investiga- 
tions; and further, be it 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent 
to the American Federation of Labor and the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, and that 
all local unions urge the adoption of this resolu- 
tion in their Joint Councils, Central Labor Coun- 
cils and other affiliated bodies. 
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FOR ASSISTANT TO PATTERSON 

An examination was announced by California’s 
State Personnel Board executive officer, Louis J. 
Kroeger, this week for the position of assistant 
to the lieutenant governor. The examination will 
be held March 30, 1940, and the position pays a 
starting salary of $200 a month. 

——— 

VETERAN MINERS’ OFFICIAL DEAD 

John Wilson, for twenty-two years chief clerk 
of the United Mine Workers of America, died in 
Indianapolis, Ind., on March 21 at the age of 86. 
John L. Lewis and William Green sent messages 
of regret. 


e—_ ——__ 
Honors for Apprentices 


The Joint Advisory Committee on Apprentice 
Training for the Painting and Decorating Indus- 
try of San Francisco on Friday, March 15, 1940, 


merase CaSwell’s 


Oakland 
Higate 1017 


Delivered 
D rect 


(offee i. 


LABORICLAREON 


at the assembly ‘hall of the Joint Advisory Com- 
mittee, 919° Divisadero street, in San Francisco, 
presented to the apprentice painter students 
of the’ Samuel Gompers Vocational Training 
School awards which were won by these students 
in a state-wide competition, together with a pres- 
entation to the San Francisco Department of 
Education of the plaque of the California Council 
of Painting and Decorating Contractors of Amer- 
ica which is annually presented to the school 
whose student is the most outstanding in the art 
of painting and decorating. 
oS 


THE LATECOMER 
Donovan’s wife awoke in the small hours to 
hear him stealthily moving things about in the 
kitchen. ““What might ye be lookin’ for, darlin’?” 
she asked. “Nothing,” said Donovan, “just noth- 
ing.” “Oh!” said his wife, helpfully. “Then ye'll 
find it in the bottle where the whisky used to be.” 
—“Labor.” 
—S See 


W.P.A. Wage Distribution 


Private business is being benefited to the extent 
of $120,000,000 a month from the wages paid by 
the federal government to W.P.A. project work- 
ers, according to an analysis made public by 
Colonel F. C. Harrington, commissioner of Work 
Projects. This amount represents the estimated 
average monthly wages paid to project workers 
by the federal government from January through 
March of this year. Practically the entire amount 
is spent with individuals and concerns engaged in 
the production and distribution of consumers’ 
goods and in services. 
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Deportation Bill Hit 


Observers believe that the Dempsey bill for de- 
portation of aliens advocating any changes in the 
American form of government will die in the Sen- 
ate Immigration Committee as a result of slashing 
attacks on the measure at a recent hearing. 

Appearing for the American Civil Liberties 
Union, Reuben Oppenheimer, Baltimore attorney 
and author of the Wickersham Commission report 
on deportation proceedings, charged that the bill 
was so vaguely worded as to exclude aliens who 
wished to participate in a discussion of any amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

“The theory of democracy calls for the fullest 
and freest discussion on all issues. The constitu- 
tion guarantees rights of free speech to all, regard- 
less of their citizenship,’ Oppenheimer said. 

Others who appeared in opposition to the meas- 
ure included representatives of the New York Bar 
Association, National Emergency Conference, De- 
scendants of the American Revolution, and the 
Committee for Cultural Freedom. 


The bill passed the House in March, 1939, with- 


out roll call or debate. 


GOOD FOOD 


Enjoy It Day or Night Open All Night 


HENRY’S CAFETERIAS 


101 TAYLOR ST., Cerner of Turk 
3036 16th ST., Between Mission and Valencia 
70 4th ST., Between Mission and Market 


ELECTRIC VENTILATION SPEEDY SERVICE 


OUR OWN BAKERY 


LUXOR CABS 


THE OFFICIAL UNION 


LABEL EXHIBITION CABS 


ORDWAY 4040 


STRICTLY INDEPENDENT 


Industrial. Welfare,”: 


Margarete L. .Clark, chief of the Division of 
Industrial Welfare, reports to Governor Culbert 
L, Olson that through the activities of the Divi- 
sion of Industrial Welfare during the month of 
February, 1940, $5523.01 was collected in mini- 
mum wage adjustments and distributed to women 
and minor employees. In addition, $280.28 was 
added to the earnings of women and minors in 
the fruit and vegetable canning and nut-cracking 
and sorting industries whose piece-rate earnings 
were insufficient to conform to the minimum re- 
quirements, and whose wages were therefore ad- 
justed. 

During February, 117 complaints were filed 
with the Division of Industrial Welfare, covering 
non-payment of minimum wages and unsanitary 
working conditions. One hundred and nine com- 
plaints were cleared during the month, and 
where wages were found due the amounts were 
collected and returned to the workers. 

During February, 230 inspections were made in 
plants employing women and minors, and payrolls 
and sanitary conditions were checked. Eighteen 
audits were made in plants operating on a piece- 
rate basis in the fruit and vegetable canning 
industry, and twenty-five audits were made in 
nut-cracking and sorting plants. 


Licenses were issued to 305 apprentices during 
the month, and twenty-three permits were issued 
to infirm and elderly workers, authorizing their 
employment at a special minimum wage. 

Home work permits were issued to sixty-seven 
women, authorizing industrial work in their own 
homes, in accordance with the Industrial Home- 
work Act, effective September 19. 1939, and two 
licenses were issued to employers permitting the 
giving out of homework. 

&_—____ 


Four-Star Essay Contest 


William Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor; Edward Keating, editor of 
“Labor,” the railway unions’ publication, and O. R. 
Strackbein, one of the leading economists of the 
nation, have accepted the task of judging the en- 
tries in the “Four-Star Essay” contest sponsored 
by the Union Label Department of the American 
Federation of Labor. 
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Fresno County reports a recent upswing in 
private employment. 


WORTH 
CLIMBING 


You'll float thru the air 
With the greatest of ease 


If your luncheon includes 
Marin-Dell Cottage Cheese 
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Cooks’ Union: News 
By C. W. PILGRIM — 

At the meeting of Cooks’ Local 44 Thursday, 
March 14, Brother Sam Tabach of Local 30 was 
given the floor to speak on municipal workers’ 
wages in relation to the proposed return of relief 
to the county. The secretary was instructed to 
comply with the request of the brother and write 
to the representatives in the Legislature, asking 
them to keep the relief of the unemployed under 
the state, as it is at the present time. 

Miscellaneous Union No. 110 was granted the 
use of our meeting hall on April 8 for the purpose 
of holding an educational forum on the subject, 
“After Graduation—What?” They also asked that 
Local 44 be represented by at least one delegate, 
which request was also granted, 

The secretary reported that all moneys due our 
members for wages at the Haas candy stores 
(which closed a couple weeks ago after going 
bankrupt) had been collected by our business 
agent and urged all workers to insist on receiv- 
ing their full wages as soon as they were due, 
and in case of an attempt by the boss to stall 
them off to report immediately into the office so 
that the union can take steps to protect their 
interests. 

Brother Wartenberg reported on the 18-30 Club. 
It seems that no one wants to be the acknowl- 
edged father of this bunch of people—that there 
is neither a head nor a tail to this 18-30, and its 
radio program over KYA is a bunch of hooey de- 
signed to discredit our labor organizations. The 
secretary stands instructed to write a letter to 
Station KYA, giving the management an outline 
of our ideas in this matter of the 18-30 Club. 

Louis Mouzakis was fined $25, Louis Chiapella 
was fined $10 and George Azzola was fined $15, 
all of them for working over our five-day week 
schedule. All members of our union take notice: 
Five ‘days is a week’s work. Don’t try to work 
more. Tell the boss to call our office; we always 
have cooks that are waiting and willing to work. 

Brother St. Peter, secretary of Local 283, re- 
ports that the local has settled its quarrel with the 
Andrews Hotel, on Mission street, and the work- 
ers are back on the job all wearing the union but- 
ton, thanks to the solidarity of the workers living 
at this house, who moved out when the pickets 
went on. It only took the boss a few days to 
make up his mind to sign an agreement with 
Kenny Ryan, our Joint Board organizer, which 
means that in future all help when needed will 
be hired from the union hall and nowhere else; 
also that the maids will not work more .than 
eight hours six days per week, with an increase of 
their wages. Due to the fact that the house is 
still half empty, the help is on a short-time sched- 
ule. It takes longer to get tenants than it does 
to lose them; so the bosses of the other Class E 
houses where slave conditions are still existing 
can take notice that Local 283 is on the job and 
will move in if these bosses don’t see fit to come 
to an agreement with Local 283. 
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Our Major Problem 


(“American Federationist’) 

We in the United States cannot solve the 
problems of Europe—neither can we escape the 
consequences of whatever fate befalls Europe. 
But our major problem is to escape a like catas- 
trophe in this country. If we would escape the 
hatreds, the racial persecutions, the loss of per- 
sonal freedom that now terrifies European people, 
we must establish a social and economic order that 
is based on freedom and justice for individuals, 
with opportunity for each to earn the means with 
which to have access to opportunities for a good 
life. The economic key is jobs for those who need 
them. 

If we in the United States, with our rich natural 
resources and production capacities, cannot devise 
economic measures that will provide adequate em- 


ployment opportunities in private industries, then 
our great experiment in democracy will be doomed 
to miodifications. This is the task to which repre- 
sentative economic groups must address them- 
selves without loss of time. 


Without question we can solve the technical. 


problems involved in producing an abundance for 


~ all. We must put an equal amount of sincerity and 


ability in solving the distribution of abundance 
to all—the problem of marketing and consumer in- 


“comes. Here is the urgent challenge which we 


must meet as a nation if we would save ourselves 
and help save Europe. 
—— eo 
NEW SOURCES OF METALS 
The United States Bureau of Mines will extend 
its search for strategic minerals to California this 
year, seeking particularly new sources of man- 


ganese, mercury, tungsten and antimony, 
———_&______ 


Clothing Workers Are Entitled 
To Higher Wages Under New Law 


Colonel Philip B. Fleming, wage-hour adminis- 
trator, has announced the approval of minimum 
wage rates estimated to increase the wages of 
24,500 workers in the apparel industry. 

The administrator said he had approved a mini- 
mum wage of 33144 cents an hour for 17,000 em- 
ployees in the knitted underwear industry who are 
now receiving the statutory base pay of 30 cents 
an hour. The minimum will be made effective 
May 6. 

At the same time he approved a 35-cent mini- 
mum for the knitted outer wear industry, where 
7500 employees are now receiving less than that 
amount. The outer wear minimum will be made 
effective July 1. A 
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Record-Breaking Budget 


“This thing is a Greek puzzle in its present 
shape,” said Mayor Rossi, as he began considera- 
tion of this year’s city budget. “It won’t take me 
long to start cutting it to pieces after I get a 
breakdown.” 

The mayor moved Monday last toward a break- 
down of proposed expenditures in the 1940-41 con- 
solidated budget request, in the hope he would be 
able to trim in the neighborhood of $12,000,000 
from the record-breaking total submitted to him 
last week by Controller Boyd. 

The $76,861,932 estimate was up $6,000,000 from 
the 1939-40 figure. 

First action by the mayor will be to submit the 
budget requests to City Purchaser Brooks, whose 
staff will segregate proposed expenditures for 
equipment. 

Other city departments will be asked to segre- 
gate proposed capital expenditures, new positions 
and salary adjustments and mandatory items. 
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It costs the state an average of $482 000 per sea- 
son to clear California’s highways of snow. 


HERMAN’S HATS 


UNION MADE 
2386 MISSION STREET 
Near 20th Street 


One of America’s Largest Homefurnishers 


NO MONEY DOWN 
2 years to pay 


on ALL Homefurnishings 
at Lachman Bros. 


| Federation of Teachers 


LOCAL 61, W.P.A. SECTION ; 

The statistics committee of our section is pre- 
paring a study of the age at which boys and girls 
leave school in California and how much more 
than high school education they have received. 
This information will be valuable as a basis for 
further study of the needs of California adults for 
free adult education such as is now being fur- 
nished by the Works Projects Administration 
education program of the California State Depart- 
ment of Education. The preliminary report on 
this study will be given by Squire Browne at our 
regular meeting, Saturday, March 23, at 10 a. m., 
in the Health Center building auditorium. Eliza- 
beth Berry will report on her findings on the 
special needs of the negroes in San Francisco for 
adult education. This is one of the studies of spe- 
cial needs of racial and linguistic minorities for 
the services of the federal classes. 

In 1939 fifteen foreign press correspondents 
gave their views of America in a volume entitled 
“You Americans.” Naboth Hedin, born in Sweden 
in 1884, arrived in America in 1900 and soon 
thereafter graduated from MHarvard University. 
His article is devoted to the part education must 
play in any successful democracy, and should 
awaken us to some of the lessons we might learn 
from other lands: 

“Hedin in 1902... started the first study circle 

. and this form of adult education has had an 
amazing growth ever since. What is a study cir- 
cle? It is a small group of people of almost any 
age or occupation who agree to study together for 
a season either a certain subject or a certain au- 
thor, and then meet regularly for the exchange 
of information, ideas, comment, opinion, etc., re- 
lated to that subject or author. . . . Suffice it to 
say that in 1937-38, the last year for which com- 
plete statistics are available at the time of writ- 
ing, the total number of active and formally rec- 
ognized study circles was 11,900. Multiply that 
by twenty to get the proper proportion for the 
United States and you get 238,000. ... In 1937-38 
the Workers’ Educational Alliance, for instance, 
the largest in the country, with its 6136 active 
circles, had 1168 of them choose problems in or- 
ganization, that is, practical party work, parlia- 
mentary rules, etc.” 

On the frieze of the Boston Public Library is 
found this warning: ‘The Commonwealth re- 
quires the education of the people as a safeguard 
of order and liberty.” 

GRACE LEONARD, Secretary. 
o__—__ 


3e sure your spring outfit is union made. 


Phone UNderhill 4127 UNION STORE 


BROWN & KENNEDY 


FLORAL ARTISTS 
Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 


3089 Sixteenth St., nr. Valencia San Francisco 


Get Your Next 


SUIT 


ROOS BROS. 


Market at Stockton Street 


